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A  Christmas  Surprise. 


JEANETTE 

Little  “Sonny”  sat  on  a  stool  near 
the  old  rocker  Grandma  Hust  (as  the 
children  called  her)  occupied. 
“Grandma,  can't  I  go  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas  this  year?” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  for  you  know  mam¬ 
ma  said  you  were  to  live  with  me  until 
she  sent  for  you.”  Grandma  sighed 
and  tried  to  sooth  the  little  fellow 
but  all  in  vain,  for  she  was  thinking:  ot 
his  parents;  wondering  how  they 
were  getting  along  and  how  and  where 
they  should  spend  Christmas.  She  had 
not  heard  from  them  for  six  weeks. 

“Do  you  think  Santa  Claus  will 
come  and  fill  my  stocking  this  year?” 

Tears  came  to  his  eyes;  for  he  had 
lived  with  Grandma  for  three  years, 
and  each  year  he  had  hung  his  small, 
home-made  stocking  in  the  chimney, 
of  the  old  farm  house  that  his  Grand¬ 
pa  Hurst  had  built  for  Grandma  when 
they  were  young;  hut  to  his  sorrow, 
all  the  toys  he  had  desired  td  have 
and  call  his  own  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He  was  tired  of  sweets  for  that  was 
all  he  had  ever  received,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  stockings  and  mittens 
Grandma  had  made. 

“Perhaps  he  will.” 


PETERSON. 

“But,  Grandma,  Santa  Claus  always 
came  on  Christmas,  when  I  lived  with 
mamma  and  papa.  Is  this  too  far 
away?  Doesn’t  he  ever  come  out 
here?” 

Grandma  took  from  the  big  pocket 
of  her  black  satin  apron,  a  large  hand¬ 
kerchief  bordered  with  black,  and 
wiped  from  her  eyes  two  large  tears, 
that  forced  themselves  out  from  under 
cover. 

“Never  mind,  darling,  Sally  is  in 
the  hall,  you  must  get  ready  for  bed 
now.” 

The  little  fellow  without  any  hes¬ 
itation,  prepared  for  bed,  laying  his 
wearing  apparal  in  its  natural  order 
on  the  big  wooden  rocker,  that  stood 
idle  by  the  fire  place  where  Grandpa 
had  last  sat  in  it  a  week  before  he 
passed  away,  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Just  before  Sail  took  the  little  fel¬ 
low  off  to  his  cozy  little  room,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Grandma’s,  he  knelt  at  her  side 
and  said  his  prayers: 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  If  I  should 
die  before  I  wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my 
soul  to  take.  God  bless  mamma  and 
papa  and  Grandma  make  me  a  good 
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boy,”  and  then  he  added:  “Please  God 
tell  Santa  Claus  to  come  to  Grand¬ 
ma’s.” 

Grandma  sat  for  hours  saying  to  her¬ 
self,  “Poor  little  soul,  poor  little  soul, 
Santy  will  come,  Santy  will  come.” 

She  went  to  bed  after  making  the 
resolution  that  she  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  him  happy.  She  would 
go  to  town  sometime  during  the  next 
week  and  get  his  long^desired  toys, 
next  week. 

The  days  were  so  long  during  the 
next  week,  especially  the  day  Grand¬ 
ma  went  to  the  city. 

When  she  returned  she  looked  so 
happy,  and  what  a  lot  of  parsels,  but 
“Sonny,”  not  knowing  there  was  no 
Santa  Claus,  supposed  that  they  con¬ 
tained  a  store  of  provisions,  otherwise 
he  might  have  suspected  that  some  of 
them  were  for  him. 

Xmas  eve  he  hung  up  his  stocking 
as  he  had  done  for  the  past  three 
years,  but  he  seemed  to  have  more 
hope,  and  a  smile  lingered  on  his  lips. 
Why?  Nobody  knows. 

On  his  way  to  bed,  Tabby,  the  old 
farm  cat,  brushed  up  against  him.  He 
coaxed  Grandma  to  let  him  take  her 
to  his  room.  He  went  to  sleep,  hum¬ 
ming  a  little  tune  that  his  mother  had 
taught  him. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  bright 
and  early  and  went  pattering  to  the 
fireplace,  and  to  his  surprise - 

The  little  fellow  was  overjoyed  and 
ran  to  tell  Grandma. 

“Grandma!  Grandma!  Wake  up; 
come,  quick,  for  Ganty  did  come,  and 
my  prayers  have  been  answered.” 

The  old  lady  went  to  the  fireplace 
with  him  as  quickly  as  she  could  hob¬ 
ble  along. 

“Oh,  Grandma!  Are  all  of  those  for 
me?”  She  nodded.  “For  me?  You 
must  have  writen  a  letter  to  Santy 
Claus.” 

Granny  controlled  herself  as  long  as 
possible,  and  then  she  folded  the  little 


fellow  in  her  arms  and  cried  for  joy 
to  think  that  she  had  made  him  so 
happy.  Why  had  she  not  done  this 
before?  But  it  had  been  so  long  since 
there  had  been  any  small  children  in 
the  house  that  she  had  become  quite 
selfish,  and  thought  that  they  could 
be  happy  without  toys. 

That  very  same  day,  while  he  was 
playing  with  his  toys  at  the  big  win¬ 
dow,  at  the  front  of  the  house,  that 
looked  out  upon  the  meadows,  and 
where  he  could  see  the  road  from 
town,  he  saw,  approaching  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  large,  black  object.  He  paid 
very  little  attention  to  it,  till  he  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  heavy  wagon.  It — 
yes,  it — stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
path  that  led  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Not  stopping  an  instant, he  ran  in 
search  of  Grandma,  but  had  not  far 
to  go,  for  she  was  in  the  hall,  and  by 
the  time  they  had  opened  the  door, 
the  two  occupants  were  on  their  way 
up  the  path. 

“Grandma,  w'ho  is  it?  Is  it  mamma? 
It  is.  It  is.  I  know  itt.is,  and  away 
he  flew.  He  almost  smothered  his 
dear  parents  in  kisses,  and  then  came 
Grandma’s  turn. 

After  they  had  a  warm  lunch,  and 
had  all  become  well  acquainted  again, 
they  went  to  the  sitting-room. 

“Now,  mamma,  you  must  tell  me 
where  you  have  been  all  the  time, 
while  I  have  been  staying  with  Grand¬ 
ma.” 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  you  were  sent 
here  to  stay  with  Grandma,  for  papa 
had  lost  all  of  his  possessions  and  we 
had  to  make  a  living  some  way.  I 
could  not  help  him.  with  you  to  be 
looked  after. 

Papa  worked  at  odd  jobs  here  and 
there,  while  I  went  out.  and  did  wash¬ 
ing  for  the  neighbors.  We  scarcely 
could  pay  for  our  rent  and  get  enough 
to  eat. 

Besides,  some  of  the  time  your 
father  was  idle  for  days  and  weeks. 
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All  the  time  we  knew  that  our  home 
and  property  had  been  taken  from  us 
unjustly,  making  it  much  Harder  for 
us.  But  after  two  years  of  toil,  things 
began  to  pick  up,  and  your  father  got 
a  good  position.  Scarcely  before  the 
third  year  had  passed  away  we  had 
all  of  our  rights  back.  And  now  we 
have  come  after  our  dear  little  boy  to 
take  him  home.” 


“Mamma,  can’t  Grandma  go,  too,  for 
I  want  her  to  be  with  me?” 

“She  certainly  shall  go,  too;  for  she 
has  been  faithful  for  three  long  years.” 

“And  I  am  going  to  take  Sally  and 
the  old  farm  cat,  too.” 

That  night  there  was  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  “Sony”  received  many  more 
pretty  toys. 


A  Christmas  Story. 


With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Virginia  Hil¬ 
liard  opened  the  door  of  her  room  and 
threw  an  armful  of  packages  on  the 
bed.  It  had  been  a  tiresome  day,  and 
although  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  she 
was  too  tired  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  preparations  for  the  next  day.  All 
afternoon  she  had  been  down  town 
buying  Christmas  presents  for  the 
tree  that  the  colored  mission  was  to 
have  that  night.  Virginia  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  worker  for  the  Mission,  although 
her  aunt  had  declared  that  “it  was 
perfect  nonsense  for  a  rich  girl  like 
Vriginia  to  waste  her  time  on  a  lot 
of  ‘niggers,’  when  she  might  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time. 

But  Virginia  did  not  care  what  her 
aunt’s  opinion  might  be,  for  her 
mother  was  also  much  interested  in 
the  Mission. 

She  had  always  felt  it  her  duty  to 
give  a  present  each  year  to  this  aunt, 
Mrs.  Whitmore,  although  there  was 
no  love  lost  between  them,  and  it  had 
always  been  a  hard  problem  to  find  a 
present  that  would  suit  the  fastidious 
tastes  of  that  wealthy  lady.  This  year 
had  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
Virginia  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
suitable  present  for  her  aunt  until 
this  afternoon.  After  buying  the  lit¬ 
tle  gifts  for  the  Mission  tree,  she  had 
ransacked  the  shops  until  she  had 


found  what  she  wanted  for  her  aunt. 
It  was  a  beautiful  necklace  of  pearls, 
of  a  delicate  pink  shade.  It  was  an 
exquisite  present,  and  Virginia  smiled 
with  satisfaction  as  she  peeped  at  it 
when  she  tied  up  her  gifts  with  tis¬ 
sue  paper  and  ribbon,and  a  tiny  spray 
of  holly  or  mistletoe  on  the  top. 

Virginia  always  believed  that  no 
matter  whether  the  gift  was  worth 
ten  cenis'  or  ten  dollars,  it  should  be 
done  up  daintily,  so  every  one  of  her 
presents,  for  the  little  colored  child¬ 
ren,  even,  were  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Just  then  the  supper  bell  bell  rang, 
so  Virginia  hurriedly  slipped  her  card 
into  each  present,  and  gathering  up 
the  dainty  packages,  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  stuffed  them  into  a  bas¬ 
ket,  together  with  candy  and  nuts, 
which  were  all  to  go  to  the  Mission 
tree,  leaving  out  her  aunt’s  package, 
however,  which  she  sent  over  that 
evening. 

After  supper  Virginia  and  her  moth¬ 
er  went  down  to  the  Christmas  tree 
to  take  their  presents  for  the  children. 
They  waited  until  the  gifts  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  watch  the  children.  The 
wild  screams  of  delight,  the  long- 
drawn  “Oh’s,”  and  the  merry  chatter 
were  worth  hearing. 

Eliza,  one  of  the  little  girls,  opened 
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her  present  slowly,  as  if  enjoying  the 
suspense,  and  then  a  startled,  but 
happy  “Oh,”  brought  a  flock  of  chil¬ 
dren  over  to  inspect  the  present.  El¬ 
iza  was  a  little  waiting  maid  of  Mrs. 
Whitmore’s,  and  Virginia  had  obtain¬ 
ed  permission  from  Mrs.  Whitmore 
for  Eliza  to  come  to  the  Mission,  only 
after  frequent  urgings,  as  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
more  asserted  that  Eliza  would  come 
back  full  of  fancy  notions  that  had  no 
business  to  be  in  a  darkey’s  brain; 
but  Virginia  had  finally  won. 

Now  Virginia  watched  Eliza  with 
interest,  as  the  group  of  curly  heads 
bent  over  her  wonderful  gift.  Present¬ 
ly  the  whole  class  was  grouped  about 
Eliza,  who  was  plainly  sensible  of  her 
popularity;  for  she  had  adopted  a  lit¬ 
tle  patronizing  air,  and  was  warning 
the  “chilluns”  not  to  touch  it  with 
their  grimy  fingers. 

“What  did  I  give  that  child,  any¬ 
how,  that  could  cause  such  excite¬ 
ment?”  thought  Virginia.  “Let  me 
see.  Wasn’t  it  a  box  of  those  awful 
shades  of  ribbon  that  I  got  at  the  bar¬ 
gain  counter?  Yes  I’m  sure  it  was,” 
she  continued.  “Anyhow,  it  seems  to 
have  made  a  great  hit,  and  I’ll  have  to 
tell  the  teachers  about  it  for  next 
Christmas.” 

After  wishing  them  all  a  “Merry 
Christmas,”  Virginia  and  her  mother 
got  into  their  carriage  and  drove 
home. 

***** 

Christmas  morning,  Mrs.  Whitmore 
sat  at  her  desk  opening  the  dainty 
packages  with  which  it  was  covered. 
“I’ll  open  Virginia  Hilliard’s  present 
first,”  she  said  to  herself,  “for  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  a  great 
many  things  that  that  girl  does,  still 
I  must  admit  that  she  always  sends 
me  lovely  presents.”  She  untied  the 
ribbon,  took  off  the  tissue  paper,  and 
saw  a  plain  white  box  which  gave  no 
hint  as  to  what  it  contained.  She  lift¬ 
ed  the  lid  gingerly,  gave  one  look  and 


sank  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror.  The  box  contained  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  colored  ribbons,  the  brightest, 
most  intense,  and  strangest  shades 
the  elegant  Mrs.  Whitmore  had  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  The  colors  ranged  from 
bright  orange  to  a  deep  purple  with 
glaring  yellow  polka  dots,  and  a  few 
striped  ribbons  which  made  one’s  eyes 
ache. 

“What  can  it  mean?”  gasped  Mrs. 
Whitmore  weakly,  as  she  involuntar¬ 
ily  shaded  her  eyes  with  ther  hand. 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  a  card 
amongst  the  ribbons,  and  hastily 
picked  it  up. 

“Wishing  you  a  merry  Christmas. 
FromVirginia  Hilliard,  who  hopes  she 
may  often  see  you  wearing  these.” 

“The  audacity  of  that  girl! ’’cried 
Mrs.  Whitmore.  “I  remember  now 
that  she  once  asked  me  why  I  never 
wore  any  color  but  steel  grey,  and  I 
suppose  she  has  sent  me  these  to 
brighten  up  my  costumes.  She’ll  soon 
find,  however,  her  little  scheme  has 
failed!  The  idea!  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes,  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  very  much  dazzled  by  those  awful 
things)”,  and  Mrs.  Whitmore  glanced 
with  a  great  shudder  at  the  motley 
pile. 

“I’ll  just  write  her  a  little  note  and 
tell  her  what  I  think  of  a  trick  like 
this.”  and  Mrs.  Whitmore  caught  up 
a  pen  and  wrote  furiously  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  she  rang  for  Eliza  to 
take  the  note  over  to  Mrs.  Hilliard’s. 

Eliza  came  in,  looking  very  con¬ 
scious,  with  a  white  satin  box  clasped 
tightly  in  her  grimy  hands. 

“See,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  what  Miss 
Virginny  done  guv  me  at  the  Chiss- 
muss  tree  las’  night.”  Eliza  care¬ 
fully  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  lid 
flew  open,  displaying  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  lady  a  dainty  necklace  of  pearls. 

“Eliza!”  gasped  Mrs.  Whitmore,  “did 
my  niece  give  you  that?” 

“She  sho’ly  did,  ma’am.” 
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“Then  all  I  c^n  say  is  that  Vriginia 
Hilliard  ought  to  be  locked  up  where 
she  can’t  throw  her  money  away  on 

such  worthless  nig - !”but  the  sad 

face  and  trembling  lips  of  little  Eliza 
recalled  Mrs.  Whitmore,  and  patting 
Eliza  kindly  on  her  drooping  head,  she 
gave  her  the  note  to  carry  to  Virginia. 

When  Eliza  had  left  the  room,  Mrs. 
Whitmore  turned  back  to  her  gifts, 
but  the  glaring  pile  of  ribbons  re¬ 
minded  her  of  her  insult. 

“There,  I  told  you  so,”  she  said, 
nodding  her  head  vigorously  at  a 
wreath  on  the  window.”  The  idea 
of  giving  a  lot  of  niggers  pink  pearl 
necklaces  at  a  charity  tree!  Eliza 
will  be  getting  so  grand  she  will  have 
to  dress  suitably  for  pink  pearl  neck¬ 
laces!  We  shall  be  simply  be  over¬ 
run  by  these  people  if  we  begin  by 
treating  the  children  like  that!  I  let 
Eliza  go  the  Mission  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  not  to  be  given  baubles  that 
turn  the  child’s  head.  This  ends  it! 
Eliza  has  been  to  the  Mission  for  the 

last  time!  When  she - ”  She 

stopped  abruptly.  Thee  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Virginia,  her  hat  in 
one  hand  and  her  hair  flying,  burst 
into  the  room.  Eliza  was  close  be¬ 
hind,  a  broad  grin  upon  her  usually 
solemn  features. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Susan,”  she  gasped, 


JUST  A  LITTLE  LATIN. 

Boyibus  kissibus 
Sweet  girlium. 

Girlibus  likibus, 

Wantie  somorum. 

Popibus  hearibus 
Kissi  somorum — 

Kickibus  boyibus 
Out  of  the  dorum. 

Darkibus  nightibus, 

No  lightiorum; 

Climibus  gateibus — 
Breechibus  torum. 


dropping  into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
laughing  till  the  tears  came.  “I’ve 
done  the  funiest  thing!” 

“Did  you  get  my  note?”  coldly  asked 
Mrs.  Whitmore. 

“Oh,  dear,  yes,  and  that  was  the 
first  thing  I  knew  about  it,  until  Eliza 
began  to  thank  me  for  the  pearl  neck 
lace,  poor  child,  she  didn’t  seem  very 
happy  over  it,  either,  until  I  told  her 
that  the  ribbons  were  really  hers  and 
the  necklace  yours.” 

“What  is  the  child  talking  about?” 
gasped  Mrs.  Whitmore. 

“Why,  don’t  you  see,  Aunt  Susan, 
I  was  in  such  a  hury  that  I  got  your 
present  and  Eliza’s  mixed  up.  The 
necklace  is  yours !  ” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Whitmore,  the  light 
beginning  to  dawn  on  her,  and  then 
the  funny  side  of  the  situation  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  and  she  joined  Virginia 
and  Eliza  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

When  Virginia  could  control  herself, 
she  gathered  up  the  ribbons  and 
thrust  them  into  Eliza’s  hands. 

“Here,  take  them,”  she  cried,  “I 
can’t  stand  them  any  longer.” 

“Oh,  Mis’  Virginia,”  cried  the  now 
radiant  Eliza,  “I  think  these  are  jes’ 
be-au-ti-ful.” 

“And  I  think  this  necklace  is  “jes’ 
be-au-ti-ful,”  cried  Mrs.  Whitmore. 


“I'll  cast  my  bread  upon  the  wat¬ 
ers,”  said  the  young  wife. 

“Have  you  no  feeling  for  the  poor 
fish?”  chuckled  the  brutal  husband. 

Inquirer  (to  farmer’s  son) — “Where 
can  1  find  your  father,  son?” 

“He  is  in  the  pig  pen.  You  will 
know  him,  because  he  has  a  hat  on.” 
—Ex. 

A  Query. 

..He  asked  a  miss  what  was  a  kiss, 
gramatically  defined. 

“It’s  a  conjunction,  sir”  she  said, 
“and  hence  can’t  be  declined.” 
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Such  a  Mistake. 


By  Wilma  Young,  ’09. 


Dony  reached  up  every  minute  or 
two  to  feel  it  and  squeeze  the  toe  gent¬ 
ly.  He  was  waiting  for  it  to  get  light 
enough  to  take  it  down — and  then— a 
subdued  whistle  from  the  little  huddle 
of  pink  and  white  outing  nightgown 
and  boy. 

Slowly  the  room  grew  a  little  less 
dark — a  little  light;  then  light  enough. 
Donny,  on  his  bare  tiptoes,  took  down 
the  stocking.  “O-o-oo!”  It  was  pret¬ 
ty  full  but  not  so  bulgy  quite,  as  he 
had  expected.  It  looked  a  little  queer. 

There  was  a  whole  row  of  stockings 
— papa’s  and  mamma’s  and  Ben’s  and 
even  grandma’s  white  knited  one.  Pap 
had  borrowed  one  of  Don’s,  because 
his  own  was  too  short  to  get  his  share 
into  it,  he  said. 

Donny  qut  his  hand  in  and  pulled 
out — why,  kind  of  funny  things. 

They  were  veiy  nice,  but  kind  of 
different.  He  tried  to  whistle  again, 
and  not  be  disappointed.  What  had 
made  him  expect  he  was  going  to  have 
certain,  sure,  an  airgun,  and  a  four- 
bladed  jackknife,  and  colored  crayons, 
and  the  tiny  silver  cornet?  He  miss¬ 
ed  the  cornet  the  most.  He’d  already 
asked  Spence  Copeland  to  teach  him 
how  to  play  on  it. 

He  went  on  pulling  the  queer  things 
out  of  the  stocking — the  paper-weight, 
the  silk  handkerchief,  the  gold  cuft- 
buttons,  the  dainty  little  gold  and 
white  book,  with  “Longfellow”  on  the 
cover,  and  last  of  all  the  gloves.  They 
were  kid,  lined  with  soft  fleece,  and 
had  fur  around  the  wrists,  lots  of  it. 
Donny  tried  them  on.  “Oh!*  Oh!”  He 
knew  all  about  it,  then.  The  gloves 
told  him.  He  hurried  over  to  “Papa’s” 
stocking,  and  inspected  it  closely.  It 


was  all  knobby  and  beautiful,  and 
peeping  out  of  the  top  was  someting 
silver  and  shiney,  like  a  litle  cornet. 
The  knob  in  the  toe  felt  like  a  jack* 
knife  and  the  long  stiff  thing  in  the 
leg  might — just  might,  you  know — be 
part  of  an  air-gun! 

But  that  was  Papa’s  stocking,  if 
Donny  did  wear  it  “week  days.”  Don¬ 
ny  didn’t  consider  Xmas,  a  week  day. 
It  was  the  stocking  “Pap”  hung  up 
himself,  and  so  it  belonged  to  “Pap.” 
Santa  Claus  had  made  a  terrible  mis¬ 
take,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  now. 

Donny  went  back  to  his  stocking 
and  packed  the  queer  presents  neatly 
back  into  it.  He  felt  cold,  but  just 
then  “Pap”  came  in. 

“Wish  you  a  Merry  Xmas,  Donny!” 
he  cried  gaily. 

“W-wish  you  a  Merry  Xmas,”  Don¬ 
ny  piped  bravely. 

“Now  we’ll  see  what  Santa  has  been 
stuffing  into  my — why!”  Then  “Pap” 
whistled  and  looked  across  at  Donny. 

“Here’s  a  cornet  and  a  gun  and  a 
top,  and  a  jack-knife!  What  did  you 
get  Donny?” 

For  fully  two  minutes  papa  played 
with  his  presents,  then  he  made  a 
wry  face  and  said: 

“Say.  how  will  you  swap,  Don?” 

Denny’s  foce  gleamed  and  even  the 
little  pink  and  white  nightgown  trem¬ 
bled  with  joy. 

“Oh,  truly?”  he  stammehed  eagerly. 
“I — I’ll  swap  even.” 

It’s  a  trade!”  cried  “Pap,”  and  so, 
after  all,  Santa  Claus’  mistake  came 
out  right. 

Denny  played  a  triumphant  tune  on 
his  cornet,  while  he  and  “Pap”  danced 
to  it  together. 
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A  Little  Heroine. 


It  was  indeed  lucky  that  Aunt  Mary 
returned  from  her  visit  when  she  did; 
for  her  neice  was  very  sick  and  the 
house  going  to  ruin  under  the  care  of 
the  girl  she  had  left  in  charge. 

Aunt  Mary  always  looked  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  but  she  was  wor¬ 
ried  now  for  there  was  but  a  dollar  in 
the  house,  and  when  she  told  little 
Gladys  to  go  to  the  grocer’s  and  ask 
for  credit,  there  was  a  strange  quaver 
in  her  voice  that  made  the  little  girl 
wonder.  But  the  grocer  was  very 
kind  and  filled  thee  basket,  putting  in 
many  things  that  Aunt  Mary  had  not 
ordered.  “I  think  I  had  better  send 
it  to  your  home  as  it  is  too  heavy  for 
you,”  he  said  kindly,  “and  tell  your 
Aunt  that  she  can  have  all  the  grocer¬ 
ies  she  wishes.” 

After  thanking  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  Gladys  started  home,  but  she 
had  gone  only  a  little  distance  when 
she  suddenly  stopped.  There  on  the 
sidewalk  lay  a  quarter.  Slowly  stoop¬ 
ing,  she  picked  it  up  and  wondered 
if  it  was  right  for  her  to  keep  it.  “I 
can  never  find  the  person  who  lost  it,” 
she  thought  at  last,  “so  I  guess  it  is 
mine.”  Just  then  she  was  passing  a 
toy  shop.  The  window  was  full  of 
toys  and  in  the  center  was  a  little 
doll.  Oh  what  a  beautiful  doll!  I 
wonder  if  it  costs  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter,”  were  thoughts  that  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  her  mind.  In  that  brief 
instant  she  had  forgoten  her  mother 
and  how  she  had  wished  to  help  her. 
She  gazed  at  the  quarter  and  then  at 
the  doll  and  at  last  walked  into  the 
store.  When  the  clerk  asked  her  what 
she  wanted  she  was  rather  frightened, 
but  at  last  asked  how  much  the  doll 
was. 

“Thirty  cents,”  was  the  answer. 

“Oh!  And  I  have  only  twenty- 


five,”  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

“Well,  don’t  cry  little  girl.  I’ll  let 
you  have  it  for  twenty  five.”  Soon 
little  Gladys  was  trudging  homeward 
with  her  treasure.  As  she  neared  the 
little  cottage  which  was  her  home, 
she  suddenly  remembered  her  sick 
mother. 

“And  I  could  have  bought  some¬ 
thing  for  Mamma  with  my  quarter,” 
she  thought.  “I  wonder  if  the  man 
would  take  it  back?”  She  looked 
down  at  the  doll  and  said:  “Yes,  dol¬ 
ly,  I  would  like  to  keep  you,  but  Mam¬ 
ma  is  sick  and  we  are  very  poor.”  The 
doll  only  smilied  as  before;  and  chok¬ 
ing  down  a  sob  Gladys  started  once 
more  for  the  store. 

There  was  a  gentleman  talking  to 
the  man  behind  the  counter,  but  they 
stopped  talking  as  Gladys  entered  and 
again  sne  was  asked  what  she  wanted. 

Her  voice  was  very  low  as  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Please  Mister  will  you  take 
this  doll  back?  I  forgot  about  Mam¬ 
ma  being  sick  and  poor  when  I  found 
the  quarter,  so  I  bought  it.” 

‘“Take  it  back?”  asked  the  man. 
“Well,  if  it  is  not  dirty  I  think  I 
might,  and  he  took  the  doll  and  gave 
Gladys  her  puarter. 

She  started  to  go,  but  was  called 
back  by  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
watching  her  all  the  time.  “Wait  a 
minute  little  girl,  and  I’ll  buy  the  doll 
for  you,”  he  said  kindly.  “There  are 
very  few  little  girls  who  would  make 
the  sacrifice.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Gladys  Woods,”  was  the  reply. 

The  man  was  very  white  as  he  drew 
her  to  his  knee  and  said:  “Tell  me 
about  your  father.” 

Gladys  was  puzzled  by  his  strange 
looks,  but  began  the  story  that  her 
mother  had  so  often  told  her. 

“When  I  was  about  a  year  old  my 
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Grandfather,  who  was  dying,  sent  for 
my  father  to  come  over  to  England  to 
him.  Mamma  was  very  delicate,  so  he 
went  alone.  Soon  afterwards  Grandpa 
died,  and  Papa  started  for  home;  but 
the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  wreck¬ 
ed,  and  poor  Papa  was  drowned.  We 
used  to  live  in  New  York;  but  after 
that  Mamma  moved  out  here,  and  she 
and  Aunt  Mary  took  in  sewing,  but 
Mamma  has  been  sick  for  a  long  time 
now.”  , 

Taking  Gladys  in  his  arms,  the  man 
said:  “Do  you  know  little  one,  I  am 
your  father  and  have  been  searching 
for  you  and  your  mother  for  over  four 
years.” 

When  Aunt  Mary  heard  the  story 
she  was  so  surprised  that  she  could 
hardly  speak  but  he  was  the  same 
George  who  had  left  them  five  years 
before  and  when  he  said,  “God  bless 
you  Mary,  for  staying  with  Nell  all  the 
time,”  she  hurried  away  saying:  “I 
had  better  tell  Nell  at  once,  but  it  is 
a  hard  task  for  it  will  harm  her  to  be 
excited.” 

When  A  unt  Mary  entered  the  room 


where  Nell  was,  she  was  at  once  ask¬ 
ed  whom  she  had  been  talking  to. 

“Now  don’t  get  excited,  Nell,  it  was 
only  one  of  the  neighbors,  who  called 
to  ask  how  you  were,”  she  replied. 

“Oh  the  voice  sounded  to  me  so 
much  like  George’s,”  and  the  flush 
which  had  died  her  cheek  gave  place 
to  its  usual  pallor. 

“I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  him 
again.”  Then  gazing  longingly  out  of 
the  window,  she  said:  “Do  you  know 
Mary  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  he 
can  be  dead.” 

“And  when  we  landed  I  searched 
could  wait  no  longer. 

Then  he  told  them  how  he  had  been 
saved,  and  how  his  name  had  been  left 
out  of  the  list  of  the  saved  by  mistake, 

“And  when  we  landed  I  searcheed 
for  you,  my  Nell,  for  you  and  for  our 
baby.  No  one  knew  where  you  were, 
and  while  you  lived  here  in  poverty,  I 
lived  in  luxury,  for  father  left  us  his 
entire  fortune;  but  we  are  united  at 
last,  through  our  little  Gladys,  our 
“Little  Heroine.” 

BIRDIE  WISE. 


When  the  Fruit  Cake  In  Handy, 

By  Gayle  Roberts. 


“Good-bye.”  Write  soon.”  “Be  back 
at  Easter.”  “Don’t  forget  to  give  my 
love  to  Grace.” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  remarks 
that  Dorothy  heard  as  she  got  on  the 
train  bound  for  home  from  college. 
She  settled  herself  and  her  many  be¬ 
longings  comfortably  in  the  two  large 
seats,  and  waited  for  the  three  min¬ 
utes  of  grace  to  pass  when  she  should 
be  whirled  away  from  her  friends. 
Two  minutes  of  grace  had  expired, 
when  every  one  was  startled  by  the 
cry,  “O,  do  wait,  Dot,  you  must  have 
this,”  which  cry  seemed  to  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  station.  Every 


one  turned  and  beheld  Betty — dear, 
kind-hearted,  though  behind-  time 
Betty — running  at  the  top  of  her 
speed,  hair  flying,  no  hat,  and  bearing 
in  her  up-stretched  hands,  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  ge  a  large  band-box. 

Dorothy  hastily  opened  the  window, 
and  Betty  thrust  into  her  hand  this 
same  band-box,  the  bottom  of  which 
seemed  rather  warm. 

“It  is  the  fruit  cake  mother  made 
for  you,”  explained  Betty  breathlessly. 
It  is  rather  warm  yet  for  it  just  came 
from  the  oven.” 

Dorothy  carefully  deposited  the 
cake  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  just 
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at  that  moment  the  train  started  and 
she  was  whirled  away  from  her 
friends. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second,  and  Dorothy  had  hoped  to  be 
at  home  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth— Christmas  Eve.  The  next 
morning,  she  found  to  her  dismay, 
that  she  was  the  only  girl  on  the  train. 
However  as  all  the  men  were  respect¬ 
able  looking,  she  put  her  dismay  in 
her  pocket  and  a  large  piece  of  fudge 
in  her  mouth,  and  settled  herself  com¬ 
fortably  to  read. 

All  of  that  day  passed  without  any 
unusual  occurrence,  but  shortly  after 
midnight,  Dorothy  was  awakened  by 
the  cry — “Snow,  drift  on  the  track.” 
She  hastily  scrambled  from  her  berth 
and  ran  to  the  rear  platform  and 
looked  out.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
save  the  pure  white  snow,  piled  in 
great  heaps  along  the  track,  and  men 
with  lanterns  peering  under  the  cars. 
As  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen, 
Dorothy  was  about  to  return  to  her 
car,  when  a  brakeman  appeared,  carry¬ 
ing  a  lantern,  and  of  him  she  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  She  was 
informed  that  “the  engine  had  run  in¬ 
to  a  blamed  old  snow-drift  and  could 
not  be  fetched  out,” — whereat  she  re¬ 
returned  to  her  car  none  the  wiser. 
There  was  no  sleep  for  anyone  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  as  nothing  could 
be  done  to  get  the  engine  out  of  the 
predicament  until  daylight,  everyone 
returned  to  his  car. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  men 
went  to  the  next  station  to  telegraph 
for  help,  but  discovered  to  their  dis¬ 
may  that  the  lines  were  down.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait 
until  help  came,  and  as  there  was  no 
dining  car  on  the  train,  this  was  no 
easy  thing  to  do.  However,  the  con- 

Said  inquisitive  Jonathan  Force, 

To  the  singer,  Professor  Keith: 

“To  have  a  fine  falsetto  voice, 

Must  you  have  a  false  set  of  teeth?” 


ductor  found  a  b'b^/.pf,  coffee,  and  a 
barrel  of  nuts  in  the  baggage  car, 
and  they  breakfasted  on  these. 

As  no  relief  train  came  that  day, 
their  luncheon  and  diner  was  neces- 
arily  the  same,  and  everyone  went  to 
bed  wondering  if  he  must  always  live 
on  a  local,  and  feast  on  coffee  and 
nuts. 

When  the  Christmas  sun  arose  he 
looked  down  upon  a  rather  sorry 
sight.  Among  those  several  dozen 
men,  only  one  girl  with  a  very  blue 
nose  and  chattering  teeth  appeared. 
She  was  wrapped  in  numerous  over¬ 
coats  and  blankets.  Some  of  the  men, 
of  course,  grumbled  at  having  to 
spend  Christmas  on  a  snowbound  loc¬ 
al,  while  others  sighed  to  think  of  the 
turkey  they  themselves  had  helped  to 
fatten.  After  a  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
nuts,  and  a  contemplated  Christmas 
dinner  of  the  same,  Dorothy  suddenly 
bethought  herseelf  of  the  fruit  cake. 

“Why  not  cut  that  and  give  it  to  the 
men  for  Christmas  dinner?”  thought 
she.  So  she  caled  one  of  the  men  and 
asked  him  to  open  the  larg  box  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  He  did  as  she  desir¬ 
ed,  and  brought  to  view  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit  cake,  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  all. 

Soon  after  the  last  crumb  had  van¬ 
ished  between  the  gleaming  teeth  of 
the  negro  porter,  help  came  and  they 
were  towed  in  triumph  to  their  des¬ 
tination. 

That  night  as  Dorothy  was  dressing 
to  go  to  a  Christmas  party,  a  bunch 
of  Christmas  violets,  almost  as  large 
as  the  Christmas  cake,  were  sent  up. 
After  that  for  several  days,  flowers 
and  boxes  of  candy  found  their  way  to 
her  home;  and  it  was  many  days  ere 
Dorothy  was  allowed  to  forget  “when 
the  fruit-cake  came  in  handy.” 

“Little  grains  of  powder, 

Little  daubs  of  paint 
Make  a  girl’s  complexion 

Look  like  what  it  ain’t.” 
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Christmas  Holidays. 


A  few  more  days  of  school  and  then 
— the  holidays!  After  three  long 
months  of  hard  study,  these  holidays 
are  very  welcome  to  us  as  a  time  in 
which  to  rest  from  study  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  have  a  good  time.  A  few  of  us, 
during  the  past  months,  have  taken 
every  opportunity  possible  to  neglect 
our  studies  (often  to  our  sorrow  when 
we  receive  our  reports),  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  worked  hard  and  faithful¬ 
ly.  To  the  latter  the  holidays  are  a 
well-deserved  reward  for  their  perse¬ 
verance,  and  they  will  therefore  en¬ 
joy  them  all  the  more;  while  to  the 
former — those  who  have  been  sliding 
along  by  one  way  or  another,  and  to 


whom  every  day  is  almost  a  holiday, 
(from  ‘the  amount  of  studying  they 
do) — the  holidays  will  not  be  such  a 
contrast  to  their  school  days. 

Everyone  remembers  that  New 
Year’s  Day  is  the  time  at  which  to 
make  good  resolutions,  but  how  many 
of  us  remember  that  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  days  following  it 
is  the  time  to  carry  out  these  resolu¬ 
tions? 

Do  not  forget  to  resolve  to  give  the 
Zephyrus  your  heartiest  support  in 
every  way  during  the  coming  yeear. 

To  its  many  friends  and  patrons 
the  Zephyrus  wishes  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  Happy  New  Year! 
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THAT  LEAGUE  AGAIN. 


The  A.  H.  S.  is  about  to  enter  a  de¬ 
bating  league  with  a  number  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  Williamette  Val¬ 
ley. 

This  debating  league  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  be  a  great  boon  to  the  students, 
as  it  develops  poise,  expression  of 
thought,  improves  our  language,  in¬ 
creases  self  control,  arouses  enthus¬ 
iasm  in  school  work,  stimulates  am¬ 
bition  for  representative  activity,  and 
broadens  our  views  on  matters  of 
great  importance. 

As  our  share  of  expense  in  holding 
these  debates  is  considerable,  we 
hope  that  the  school  board,  when  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  financial  aid,  will  give 
ready  and  hearty  response  to  the  call, 
and  thereby  lend  assistance  to  our 
efforts  for  improvement  along  intel¬ 
lectual  lines. 


A  PRIZE  STORY  CONTEST. 

To  promote  activty  in  literary 
work  the  management  of  The  Zephyr- 
us  has  decided  to  hold  a  cash  prize 
story-  contest.  In  this  way  we  expect 
to  have  many  more  and  better  liter¬ 
ary  productions  in  our  paper. 

All  stories  entered  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  plot,  delineation  of 
character,  English  and  punctuation. 
The  prize  story  will  appear  in  the 
February  Zephyrus,  if  our  plan  works 
out  well.  The  best  of  the  other 
stories  will  receive  honorary  mention 
and  will  also  appear  in  the  Zephyr¬ 
us  in  succeeding  issues. 

The  conditions  under  which  this 
contest  will  be  held  will  be  posted  on 
the  school  bulletin-board  in  a  few 
days. 


Athletics. 


Notwithstanding  the  dubious  out¬ 
look  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
we  have  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
foot-ball  team  from  among  the  small 
number  fo  players  at  hand.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  Captain  Parker, 
a  number  of  novices  have  turned  out, 
and  with  a  few  weeks’  practice,  have 
developed  into  a  fairly  strong  team. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  games,  but  have  already 
played  two,  beside  several  practice 
games.  Those  making  the  best  show¬ 
ing  from  among  the  beginners  are. 
Utzinger,  Nickerson  and  Bremner. 

A.  H.  S.  vs  Central  Astoria. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  we  played 
the  Central  Astorians  a  hard  game. 
Owing  to  the  slippery  field,  the  score 
in  no  way  shows  the  ability  of  either 
team.  In  the  first  half  Central  As¬ 
toria  made  a  touchdown. 

After  a  few  minutes  more  play,  the 


ball  was  advanced  to  within  one  foot 
of  Central  Astoria’s  goal  line,  where 
Stuart  fumbled,  losing  the  ball. 
When  the  half  ended  we  were  holding 
our  own,  on  our  forty  yard  line,  with 
the  score  5 — 0  in  favor  of  Central  As¬ 
toria. 

In  the  second  half,  after  a  few  line 
bucks,  a  punting  duel  ensued  between 
the  two  teams  with  our  gaining  the 
advantage  thereby.  Shortly  before 
time  was  called  Rogers  was  sent 
around  end  for  a  touchdown.  Rosen- 
burg  kicked  the  goal,  making  the 
score  G — 5  in  our  favor. 

The  work  done  at  end  by  Utzinger, 
tackle  by  Lounsburry  and  center  by 
Rosenburg  was  unequalled  by  our 
opponents. 

Wilson  and  Rogers  as  halves  made 
good  gains  and  Parker’s  line  plunges 
were  irresistable.  The  playing  done 
by  the  rest  of  the  boys  was  very  cred- 
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itable.  A  star  feature  of  the  game 
was  a  fifteen-yard  run  by  Wilson,  who 
broke  through  and  ran  almost  with¬ 
out  interference. 


A.  H.  S.,  0;  vs.  West  Astoria,  5. 

On  Saturday,  December  9,  we 
played  the  second  West  Astorians, 
the  fastest  light-weight  team  in  As¬ 
toria.  Although  we  were  outweighed 
and  less  experienced  than  our  oppon¬ 
ents,  we  prevented  any  large  scores 
being  made  against  us. 

From  the  time  that  the  ball  was 
kicked  off  by  Upshur  until  time  was 
called,  the  first  half  was  a  stubborn 
fight  for  ground,  the  entire  half  being 
played  in  West  Astoria’s  territory. 
Twice  we  advanced  to  their  four- 
yard  line;  but,  not  having  the  ball  in 
our  possession,  were  set  back  by 
punts. 

In  the  second  half,  the  game  be¬ 
came  more  open.  A  punt  by  West 
Astoria  advanced  them  to  our  twelve- 
yard  line,  from  where,  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  tackle  bucks  Johnson,  West 
Astoria’s  fullback,  finally  hurdled  the 
line  to  land  behind  our  goal.  Failure 
to  kick  the  goal  left  the  score  5 — 0. 
Although  the  game  was  lost,  our  boys 
played  a  good  game,  as  many  pretty 
tackles  were  made  by  Utzinger.  Smith 
and  Lounsberry  also  played  good  ball. 
Much  punting  was  done  throughout 
the  game,  Upshur,  our  halfback, 
greatly  outclassing  his  opponent  by 
often  booting  the  pigskin  35  and  40 
yards  against'  the  wind  and  twice 
landing  it  almost  over  West  Astoria’s 
goal  line. 

Much  spirit  was  shown  by  the  girls 
who  attended  in  a  body  and  cheered 
lustily  whenever  we  made  a  gain, 
and  we  greatly  appreciate  their  sup¬ 
port. 

The  line  up: 


A.  H.  S. 

Position.  2d  W.  Astoria 

Malagamba 

R.  e  L. 

E.  Johnson 

Lounsberry 

R.  t.  L. 

H.  Gustafson 

Nickerson 

R.  g  L. 

Stricklen 

Ross 

C. 

Rosenburg 

Bremner 

L.  g.  R.  Wilson 

Guilluime 

L.  t.  R. 

A.  Johnson 

Utzinger 

L.  e.  R. 

Anolin 

Stuart 

Q. 

Thompson 

Upshur 

L.  H.  R. 

.  Wilson,  Cap. 

Smith 

R.  H.  L. 

A.  Gustafson 

K.  Parker,  Cap.  F. 

F.  Johnson 

In  behalf 

of  the  West 

Astoria  boys, 

it  may  be  said  that  they  all  put  up 
a  splendid  game-  and  worked  together 
admirably.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Wilson,  Captain,  Rosenburg  and  F. 
Johnson. 

Basketball. 

With  the  opening  of  school  came 
much  material  for  a  basket-ball  team. 
A  number  of  girls  have  already  taken 
up  the  game,  and  Mary  Settem  ’0d, 
has  been  elected  captain  and  Faye 
Ball  ’07,  manager. 

Prin.  S.  N.  Garman  has  undertaken 
to  coach  the  team;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  George  Flavel,  the 
old  Commercial  Club  gym.  has  been 
secured  for  a  practice  hall.  Inasmuch 
as  a  competent  coach  and  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  hall  have  been  secured,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  winning  team  should 
not  be  turned  out  this  season. 

There  has  not  been  the  attendance 
at  practice  that  there  should  be,  and 
assured,  and  all  the  possible  advan- 
assured  and  al  the  possible  tdvan- 
tages  are  at  hand  more  interest 
should  be  taken  by  the  girls. 

Considering  all  these  advantages 
let  all  who  can  turn  out,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  within  a  short  time,  a 
competent  team  will  be  ready  to  chal¬ 
lenge  any  other  team  of  their  own 
equals;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  will  be  the  victors. 


“When  You  Want  Anything  Good  go  to  DUNBAR’S.” 
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Persona!  Flings. 


Mr.  Santa  Claus.  Dear  Sir — Please 
send  me  some  bright  pupils.  I  need 
them  very  much.  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  G. 


Dear  Santa — All  I  want  for  Christ¬ 
mas  is  a  safety  razor,  and  a  ticket  to 
North  Cove.  Yours,  FRANK. 


Dear  Kris  Kringle — Pieas  bring  me 
about  three  dozen  handkerchiefs  to 
be  used  by  pupils  after  a  test. 

Sincerely,  D.  B. 


Dear  Santa  Claus — Please  bring  me 
some  high  marks  for  English  Liter¬ 
ature,  Physics,  Geometry  II,  and  De¬ 
portment.  From  a  good  little  boy, 
SIDNEY  SOVEY. 


From  the  letter  box  of  Santa  Claus. 
Mr.  Santa  Claus. 

Gentleman — On  the  coming  Christ¬ 
mas  please  present  me  with  one-half 
doz.  very  high  collars,  3  green  ties 
with  yellow  spots,  3  purple  ties  with 
red  fleur-de-lis,  1  box  rainbow-hued 
hose  and  1  pair  military  brushes,  as 
mine  are  worn  out  by  constant  use. 

Yours  most  truly, 

SOLOMON  ALLEN. 


Dear  Kris — Please  send  me  an 
alarm  clock.  I  am  often  late. 

Lovingly,  MARY  CLARK. 


Henry  H -  (take  notice). 

When  first  he  came  to  see  her 
He  had  a  timid  heart, 

And  when  the  lights  were  burning  low 
They  sat  this  far  apart. 

But  when  their  love  grew  warmer, 
And  they  learned  the  joy  of  a  kiss, 
They  knocked  out  all  those  spaces 
Andsatjustlikethis. 


He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 

It  seemed  a  harmless  frolic; 

He’s  been  laid  up  for  a  week 

With  the  painter’s  colic.  Ex. 


For  all  matrimonial  advice  visit  the 
reading  classes  in  room  10. 

Stephen  Habersham — “Mr.  Diebel, 
if  it  says  we  should  decline  the  words 
in  the  third  question,  should  we  de¬ 
cline  them?” 

Wm.  Moeller — A  pheasant  lifted  a 
tumbler  of  mercury.” 

Miss  Hulse — “A  what?” 

Wm — “I  mean  a  peasant.” 


Fond  Father — “Daugher,  I  shall  give 
you  anything  you  want,  if  you  will 
only  stop  using  slang.” 

Grace — “Well  Dad,  By  George  I’ll 
be  blamed  if  |  won’t.  It’s  easy  money. 

Soph,  boy — “Yes,  when  I  was  puite 
a  young  man,  I  determined  to  get 
ahead  (a  head)  in  the  world.” 

Fresh  girl — “Where  did  you  go,  to 
the  cabbage  patch?” 

He — “I  am  rather  more  in  favor  of 
the  English  language.' that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  spelling.” 

She— “Yes.” 

He — “Yes,  indeed,  hearing  you  in  it, 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
world.” 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us. 

We  can  debate  now  and  then, 

At  the  high  school  you  will  find  us, 
Roasting  all  of  the  great  men. 

Last  year  she  was  the  queen  of  earth, 
She  was  too  lovely  for  a  sonnet, 
But  now  you  always  fret  and  scold, 

If  she  asks  for  an  Easter  bonnet. 


“When  You  Want  Anything  Good  go  to  DUNBAR’S.” 
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Christmas  is  here  with  all  its  cheer, 
Which  comes  to  every  one  each 
year. 

To  some  it  may  bring  many  joys 
To  others  nothing  but  the  toys. 

Scholars  who  are  bright  and  gay 
Will  hail  their  well-earned  (?)  hol¬ 
iday. 

Those  who  care  to  study  not 
Will  guilty  feel  at  their  good  lot. 

Despite  the  arduous  toil  and  care 
No  work  can  mar  this  day  so  fair. 

Books  and  all  are  thrown  aside, 

All  greet  with  zest  this  Christmas- 
tide. 


A  very  stout  woman  entered  a  car, 
the  other  day,  She  was  very  large 
and  as  she  took  her  sat  a  small  boy 
beheind  her,  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  said: 

“Gee,  she  looks  as  if  she  had  been 
raised  on  yeast.” 

The  stout  woman,  overhearing  the 
remark,  turned  to  the  boy,  and  an¬ 
swered: 

“Well,  if  you  had  been  raised  on 
yeast,  you  would  be  better  bred.” 


HINTS  FOR  NEW  YEAR  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS. 

Hist.  II  Class:  Resolved,  That  we 
will  study  our  lesson  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  new  year. 

Henry  Hess — Resolved,  That  I  will 
not  waste  so  much  time  talking  to 
the  girls. 

Kenneth  P:  Resolved,  That  I  will 
no  longer  lead  the  gang. 

Matie  G.  and  Grace  M.:  Resolved, 
That  we  will  not  talk  about  the  boys 
in  Mr.  Carman’s  room  any  more. 

“No  wonder  my  darling  is  crosseyed,” 

Said  love  sick  Pat  to  his  mother, 
“For  each  of  her  eyes  is  so  pretty, 

That  each  wants  to  look  at  the 
other.” — Ex. 


Laura  Jeffers  —  How  do  you  form 
the  feminine  of  vir  (man)  ? 

Fond  Parent— How  did  school  go  to¬ 
day? 

Freshie — Oh,  pretty  well,  only  those 
teachers  don’t  know  anything.  All 
they  do  is  to  ask  questions. 

Bright  Soph. — Why  is  a  football  day 
like  a  wash  day? 

Freshie — Give  it  up. 

Soph. — Because  it  is  time  to  see  a 
line-up. 

Teacher  (to  boy  who  is  whispering) 
— Please  let’s  have  a  solo  instead  of 
a  duet,  with  me  as  the  soloist. 

Boy — But  I’m  willing  to  be  your  ac¬ 
companist. 


I  stood  upon  the  mountain, 

I  gazed  upon  the  plain, 

I  saw  a  lot  of  green  stuff 

That  looked  like  waiving  grain. 
I  took  another  look  at  it 

And  thought  it  must  be  grass, 
But  goodneess,  to  my  horror, 

It  was  the  senior  class. 


Miss  Sweetness — “Oh.  Mr.  Nocoin, 
how  lovely  of  you,  to  bring  me  these 
beautiful  roses.  How  fresh  they  are. 
I  do  believe  there  is  a  little  dew  on 
them  yet.” 

Thornburn  Ross — “Weill —  yes - 

there  is,  but  I  will  pay  it  tomorrow.” 


Joseph  L. — “I  saw  a  terrible  thing 
happen  as  I  was  coming  down  the 
street.  A  trolley  wire  came  down  and 
fell  across  a  horse’s  neck,  killing  him 
instantly.” 

Sidney  S. — “That’s  nothing.  I  was 
coming  down  the  street,  and  seven 
trolley  wires  came  down  and  fell 
across  my  neck,  and  didn’t  kill  me” 

Joseph  L. — “Didn’t  you  know  that 
rubber  was  a  non-conductor?” 

Mrs.  D.  to  P.  T. — What  is  ostra¬ 
cism? 

•  P-  T- — A  piece  of  pottery.” 
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Donald  (whispering  to  Yvon  after 
a  question  had  been  propounded  by 
Mr.  G.)  “Any  fool  could  answer  that 
question.  I  wish  he  would  ask  me.” 
Little  Otto  has  gone  below, 

We  ne’er  shall  see  him  more, 

For  what  he  took  for  H  2  O 
Was  H2S04. 


Miss  H. — “Take  the  sentence,  ‘The 
plenty  of  good  stories  and  jokes,  and 
Donald — “Sarcasm.” 


Little  Sidney  Sovey  sat  in  a  corner, 
Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 

For  Sidney  wasn’t  able 
To  get  to  the  table 
Along  with  the  rest;  that’s  why. 


Our  Women. 

A  little  Freshie  went  to  school, 

And  thought  that  he  would  mind  the 
rule, 

He  got  five  off  and  some  gentle 
shakes 

Which  made  him  think  all  women 
fakes. 

Moral — Always  be  glad  or  naughty 
or  let  the  frowns  and  dimples  play. 


My  Dear  Santa  Claus: 

This  year  my  wants  are  few.  I 
want  a  bright  red  sled  just  big  enough 
for  two.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  very 
big  either,  you  know,  just  for  a  first 
grade  boy  and  myself. 

K— t  W— D. 


Ques. — Why  does  Frank’s  head  rese 
resemble  a  northwestern  forest? 

Ans. — Because'  it’s  so  dense. 

Why  does  one  lock  of  hair  on  top 
of  Dutchy’s  head  always  point  heav¬ 
enward? 

Because  that  is  as  near  heaven  as  it 
will  ever  get. 

Prof.  (Shaking  boy  by  collar) — “I 
believe  Satan  has  hold  of  you.” 
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Boy  (panting) — “I  believe  he  has 
too.” — Ex. 

What  is  Thorburn’s  favorite  flower? 
—  (Myrtle.) 


Here  lies  the  boy  who  “knocked”  the 
team 

And  never  after  grew. 

And  if  your  like  this  lad,  forsooth, 
There’s  room  here  for  you,  too. 


PERSONAL  FLINGS. 

Otto  (translating  German) — “I  put 
my  arms  around  her  and — that’s  as 
far  as  I  got,  Mr.  Diebel.” 

Mr.  D. — “Well,  I  think  that  was 
sufficient.” 


Frank  P. — “I  wonder  why  the  pos¬ 
tal  service  is  so  slow  to  North  Cove. 
You  would  think  that  there  should  be 
at  least  one  mail  a  day.” 


We  would  like  to  know  why  Blod- 
wen  blushed  when  we  asked  her  how 
Otto  happened  to  shut  her  finger  in 
the  door. 

Joseph  L.  (in  senior  English) — ■ 
“Yes,  Miss  H.,  “replied”  is  in  the  ac¬ 
cusative  case  with  the  proposition 
“I.” 


Each  evening  a  good-looking  Mr. 
Comes  round  for  to  visit  my  Sr. 

One  night  on  the  stairs, 

He  all  unawares. 

Put  his  arm  round  her  figure  and  Kr. 


“Miss  Prim  is -  a  very  popular  young 
lady.”  “Yes;  she  wouldn’t  even  ac¬ 
company  a  young  man  on  the  piano 
without  a  chaperon.” — Ex. 


There  once  was  a  wary  prof. 
Who  captured  a  youthful  trans. 

He  said,  “Son,  don’t  lie - 

Aren’t  you  stealing  pie?” 

But  the  lad  said,  “I’m  not  a  conf.” 
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School  Notes. 


A  debating  club,  caled  the  Astoria 
High  School  Debating  Society,  has 
been  recently  organized.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  students  will  become 
interested  in  it  and  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
Every  two  weeks  the  society  meets 
in  Miss  Badollet’s  room.  Two  debates 
have  been  held.  The  first  was  upon 
the  question,  “Resolved,  That  water 
does  more  damage  than  fire,”  and  the 
second,  “Resolved,  That  football 
should  be  abolished.”  Yvon  Guil- 
liume  was  the  affirmative  leader,  and 


Harvey  Allen  the  negative,  of  the  first 
debate.  The  judge’s  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  debate,  Yvon  Guilliume  was  the 
affirmative  leader,  and  Frank  Parker 
the  negative.  The  judges  decided  in 
favor  of  the  negative  side.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  new  officers  were  elected. 

President,  Hamilton  Garner. 

Vice-President.  Sidney  Sovey. 

Secretary,  Henry  Hess. 

Advisors— Mary  Settem,  Blodwen 
Davis. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  Percy  Tagg. 


Exchanges. 


“The  Gentleman  from  Juneau,”  in 
the  “Hyak”  is  a  well  written  and  very 
interesting  story.  In  fact  “The  Hyak” 
is  a  good  paper  throughout. 


The  Troubadour  is  a  good  exchange. 
“The  Cowboy,”  in  its  November  issue 
is  an  excellent  poem. 


The  Oregon  Weekly  always  receives 
a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Zephyrus 
readers. 


Many  interesting  short  stories  may 
be  found  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Interlude  (Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


We  consider  the  Cardinal  to  be  one 
of  our  best  exchanges. 


“The  Marionettes”  in  the  Spinster 
is  a  bright  little  poem. 


We  are  glad  to  find  “The  Evergreen” 
(Pullman,  Wash.)  among  our  ex¬ 
changes. 


“The  Ilakawinn,”  “Purple  and 
Gold,”  and  “The  Academia”  are  all 


welcome  to  our  exchange  table. 

Thanks  to  “The  Whims”  for  the 
“cut.”  It’ll  help  some  in  enhancing 
our  paper. 

“Mamma  ”  said  little  Harry  who  had 
just  been  chastised  for  disobedience, 
“Am  I  a  canoe?” 

“Certainly  not,  Harry,  why?” 

“Well,  you  are  aiways  saying  you 
like  to  see  folks  paddle  their  own 
canoe,  and  I  thought  maybe  I  was 
yours.” — Ex. 


Oh  the  sadness  of  her  sadness  when 
she’s  sad! 

Oh  the  gladness  of  her  gladness  when 
she’s  glad! 

But  the  sadness  of  her  sadness, 

And  the  gladness  of  her  gladness. 

Are  nothing  to  her  madness  when 
she’s  mad. 


“Do  I  bore  you?”  asked  the  mosqui¬ 
to  politely,  as  he  sunk  a  half-inch  into 
the  man’s  leg. 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  the  man  squash¬ 
ing  him  with  a  book.  “How  do  I  strike 
you?” 
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